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up in the Jewish faith but on liberal lines 5 though the family
attended the Reformed Synagogue on high fasts and festivals,
religious observance played little part in her home and after her
marriage she adapted herself readily enough to her husband's
detachment. Nor did she ever turn in quest of support and
comfort to experimenting with any of those ephemeral cults that
are designed to make special appeal to sick and lonely women :
her courage forbade her to seek refuge in any mental anaesthetic.

So much of this phase of her life was spent indoors that her
husband was overjoyed when his increasing means enabled him to
instal her in this new house with all that it involved of the excite-
ment of choosing paints and carpets and curtains and acquiring
new furniture suited to the Georgian rooms. But she was a
shrewd manager, and the unexpected rise in their income never
led her into decorative extravagance, just as it never seduced him
from his essentially simple tastes.

The years of their married life had already witnessed many
unexpected changes, but their mutual happiness and trust had
been singularly free from even the most minor and casual domestic
explosions.

Though she was almost always at least a semi-invalid and he
was habitually overworked, the nervous strain which their respec-
tive states imposed upon each of them never found relaxation in
bickerings or reproaches. Her influence upon his progress was at
this stage necessarily exercised for the most part from behind the
scenes, but she never missed an opportunity to further his interests.
And, though his innate fastidiousness was sorely tried by the
atmosphere of a sickroom, he watched over her in her illnesses with
a tender consideration rare in any man and especially remarkable
in one who was as austere in the outward expression of his emotions
as he was inwardly wairm-hearted and sensitive.

They were now entitled to regard the future with almost
frightening optimism, for in spite of his early handicaps he had
already travelled far and fast, and in spite of her constant disabili-
ties she had bravely kept pace with him. They had moved into
Broadhurst Gardens when he was first called to the Bar ; they had
moved to Palace Court just as he was applying for silk. They
might well ask themselves what new portent the move to Park
Lane held in store.

They had not long to wait for their answer. By the end of
1904 his conduct of the prosecution of Whitaker Wright had
assured for him a permanent place in the company of great advo-
cates-and he had entered the House of Commons as member for
Reading.